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THANKSGIVING. 


To give God thanks when brief, oblivious nights 
The tranquil eve and blithesome morning part, 
Easy as lark-song that. But how when smites 
The mace of sorrow, stings the malice-dart ? 
Ah, unbelieving heart! 


To give God thanks in words—this is not hard. 
But incense of the spirit—to distill 
From hour to hour the cassia and the nard 
Of fragrant life, his praises to fulfill ? 
Alas, inconstant will! 


—Katharine Lee Bates, in Christian Union. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING MINUTES | 


OF EXERCISES. 
MEN’S MEETING (IN PART). 


Our meetings on First-aay were well attended. In 


the morning was witnessed the assembling of the 
largest audience ever collected in our present com- 
modious house, every available space being occupied. 

The solemnity of the occasion was made manifest 
by the impress upon the countenances of nearly all 


assembled, and the words of counse] received the un- 


divided attention of the audience, bearing evidence | 


of the Father’s presence amongst us. 


The Youths’ meeting, held on the afternoon of the | 


same day, was thought to be a profitable occasion, 


giving ample evidence that this comparatively recent | 


organization, the First-day School, is having its de- 
sired effect and has become a great nucleus to the 
body, enlisting in the work the old and young alike 
throughout our borders, and it is certain that the 


good seed there sown has germinated and is now | 


bearing good fruit. 
We were told that our Society has yet a work to 


do and that there is a work for those who are inter- | 
ested in the amelioration of the condition of man- | 
kind; that as our ancestors labored so zealously to | 


secure the freedom of the African, we should not re- 
lax in our efforts, but labor, if possible, with re- 
doubled energy, towards securing equal rights to the 
Indian, the Red Man of the forest, and his elevation 
to American citizenship. 

The interesting conferences under the care of our 
First day School and Philanthropic committees gave 
evidence that the work entrusted to them was in the 
hands of faithful standard-bearers, who are deeply in- 
terested in the different branches of labor assigned 
them. 

Love and unity appear to prevail amongst us. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 29, 1890. 








The injanction was handed forth, that he who is at 
variance with his brother should be willing to humili- 
ate himself in order to effect a reconciliation. 
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The usua) neglect was noted in the attendance of 
our mid-week meetings, though we are encouraged in 
our belief that, strengthened by the stimulating in- 
fluences of our First-day Schools, our meetings on 
First-day are better attended. 

Much interest was manifested by the meeting, in 
regard to the care and oversight of our isolated mem- 
bers, and the thought was suggested that if those 
who change their location would communicate their 
place of abode to the correspondent of the monthly 
meeting to which they belong, they might be fur- 
nished with such Friends’ literature as would be pro- 
fitable ; and our subordinate meetings were also ad- 
vised to address them occasionally messages of love 
and unity, evincing to them that, though absent, 
they are not forgotten. 

Friends were encouraged to read the Scriptures of 
Truth; and the guarded education of our children, 
in the manner sought after, appears to be mostly ob- 
served. 

It was proclaimed that while we are here, while 
the day lasts, it is for 1s to be deeply concerned for 
others as well as ourselves. 

Our hearts were deeply touched with the infor- 
mation brought before us of the great depletion in 
our number, during the past year, throughout our 
own and other yearly meetings, in the removal by 
the hand of death of so many valued members, and 
we can but entertain a deep feeling of gratitude that 
their daily walks in life bore ample evidence that 


| they were fully prepared for a higher life beyond. 


And in saying farewell we extend our gratitude 
unto our own beloved Whittier for the following: 
“There are those who take note that our numbers are small, 

New Gibbons, who write our ‘ Decline’ and our ‘Fall’; 

But the Lord of the seed field takes care of his own, 
And the world shall yet reap what our sowers have sown.” 


WOMEN'S MEETING. 

With reverent thankfulness we acknowledge the 
overshadowing power of Divine love that has been 
over us in our annual gathering at this time; the 
same love that has guided so many devoted ones 
from other fields of labor to share with us that which 
is bread to the hungry, strength to the weak, yea, 
even light unto the earnest seeking soul,—this pre- 
cious opportunity in which we feel so near to each 
otherand enjoy the conscious oneness with the Di- 
vine Father who enables us to realize that we are 
truly his children. 

Much tender and loving counsel has been given 
us, which we have louged to beable to store np, not 
for our own use only, but also for the sake of our 
loved ones at home. We have been shown so clearly 
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that we should have loving charity for those who 
differ from us, believing there are different grades of 
experience, and it may be but one round of the lad- 
der which we are ascending which has enabled a 
brother or a sister to see that which we do not see. 

Before the business meeting opened, a concern 
was expressed that our children be encouraged to at- 
tend our various business meetings, feeling that we 
as a Society cannot too early impress their youthful 
minds with the beauty ofour order. Even the little 
crumbs that fall from our Father’s table may in after 
years be as strong meat to the mature man or woman. 
It isa vital thing for our beloved Society that our 
young be early allowed the privilege of our gather- 
ings, would we keep them with us in time to come. 
In such meetings they become familiar with the Dis- 
cipline and regular routine of business and acquire an 
interest which will be more lasting than they can 
receive in any other way,—save from Divine influ- 
ence. The young people were urged to accept ap- 
pointments upon committees. Though they may 
feel they can do nothing, often there comes a spirit- 
ual growth while listening to the different exercises 
which are given forth. If we wait for the right 
anointing the work will be rightly done. 

The admonition was given in tenderness, while 
considering the Second Query, not to appear to love 
one another, but to love in sincerity and truth, with- 
holding not that we can say or do for any one, now, 
while it will be of service. Let us not withhold un- 
til the veil of death be drawn between us, tne expres- 
sion of love and appreciation which may make glad 
the hearts of others. How much comfort would they 
feel, if we would by word and deed, let them know 
our love for them. 

In reading the Fifth Query, it was suggested that it 
is not alone in a pecuniary way that persons may be 
in want, and that the young have a field for labor in 
carrying to the aged, the sick, and the sorrowing any 
comforting words. beautiful poem, or choice thougtht 
that may have arrested their attention. Silent sym- 
pathy and the assurance that they are borne in re- 


membrance, often prove of greater value to the sor- | 


rowing than reference made to their sorrow. Ask 
our Father in Heaven to help you in these little min- 
istrations of love—many a home will be gladdened, 
many a heart uplifted, and truly you will be blessed 
and comforted together. Mothers were urged to 
greater care in teaching the children to be kind and 
gentle to dumb animals. They, in this way not only 
guard God’s creatures, but learn what tenderness and 
love and pity are. As the intellectual, mental, and 
moral atmosphere of home depends largely upon 
women, great care is needed that it be kept free from 
unkind, uncharitable thought and criticism of others. 
Let us bring into our homes only that which will 
elevate, cultivate, and improve our lives. 

The committee appointed to visit the editors and 
urge them to use influence through their papers to 
suppress the detail of crime, made an interesting re- 
port. It was thought that this ought not only to be 
committee work, but each and every one can do some- 
thing in an individual way, by writing to or visiting 
the different editors when anything is seen which is 


unfit for publication. A concern was expressed that 
mothers acquaint themselves with everything their 
children receive through the mails, thus protecting 
them from the impure literature which is circalated 
in this way. Tell them of the snares and pitfalls many 
have, and put them on their guard against the rocks 
they may encounter. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters and thou shalt 
find it after many days” was the encouragement 
given to those who felt that they are not capable of 
work on the Visiting Committee. If we go forward 
and work in the vineyards of the Lord, we will be 
rewarded according to our labor. The reading of the 
report upon isolated members called forth a concern 
that we keep warm the feeling of interest with those 
distant by frequent correspondence and all means 
that may assure them that they are held in remem- 
brance. 


TRAINING! 

Nor many days ago it chanced that in the midst of a 
driving storm of wind and rain, I glanced from the 
windows to see two of our athletes coming in from 
the prescribed run that keeps them in training for 
the friendly contests of the athletic field. The phy- 
sical vigor that, undaunted, could face the storm and 
match the wind in resistance, and the rain with in- 
difference to its discomforts, was fine to see. But 
back of the physical vigor was another element, not 
so tangible as the elastic muscles, the steady nerves, 
and the stout hearts of the athletes, but really the 
main-spring, the motive-power of all their disciplined 
activity. This was a spiritual force—the purpose to win 
when strength should be pitted ayainst strength, 
when coolness should confront coolness, when speed 
must outrun speed, It was the purpose to win that 
held these young athletes to the rigors of training, 
and made them indifferent to wind and weather. It 
is this invisible, spiritual force that is securing to 
them not only exercise and health and glorious rec- 
reation in the activities of the athletic field, but also 
a mental supremacy that calls their manliness to the 
front, and which should make them veritable St. 
Georges able to crush every attacking dragon from 
without or within. Let us not lose the fine lessons 
of the athletic field, whose best victories are perhaps 
least noted, are not counted in the “score,” and be- 
long not less to the vanquished than to the victors. 
Wherein lies the power of the athlete? Is it not in 
the guick and certain obedience of his body to men- 
tal command ? Is it not in the strong, sure band 
when it is a stroke that is to win victory, in the fleet 
foot when a goal is to be reached ; in the unflinching 
nerve that responds to the resistless will? The body 
obeys the mind of the athlete. 

It is easy to see and to acknowledge the fine re- 
sults of muscular obedience. I wish it were as easy 
for us to acknowledge the obligation of moral 
obedience ; as easy to see, that, as muscular obeli- 
ence secures bodily grace and ease and seemingly 
miraculous achievement, so does moral obedience se- 
cure spiritual grace, spiritual beauty, spiritual power. 
I wish it were as easy to see, that, as “ fumbling” 


1 Read before Swarthmore students Tenth month 26th, 1890, 
by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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loses many a point in the game, so does uncertainty 
of moral action lose for us many a point in the pro- 
gress of life. Could the young see the exact signifi- 
cance of the obedience required at their hands, they 
would not feel as they so often seem to feel, that it 
is of little moment whether they obey or not. 

We do not often hear of mathematical prodigies, 
who, without having mastered toe reasoning and 
processes of what are called the fandamental princi- 
ples, can proceed at once to work out the problems 
of the higher mathematics. It is at very rare inter- 
vals that we meet persons who seem to have knowl- 
edge at first hand. And when we come to conduct, 
which, you will remember, Matthew Arnold pro- 
nounces to be “three fourths of life,” and which is 
the measure and expression of moral and spiritual 
development, is it to be expected that the young who 
must take counsel of older and wiser people concern- 
ing their mathematical and scientific and literary 
problems, should be so wise, so sufficient unto them- 
selves, as to need no guidance in the intricate, and 
often perplexing problems of their individual de- 
velopment and their relations to others? Yet this 
is what disobedience implies—and assumption of su- 
perior wisdom. I wish it were possible for the young 
to see that obedience to a sympathetic power outside 
themselves is the best preparation for the years which, 
in the distance, look like a time of glorious freedom 
from restraint, but which in reality are the begin- 
ning of responsibilities which youth cannot conceive. 

To the individual, obedience often secures phys- 
ical safety as well as spiritual good ; but the highest 
importance to the individual, of a habit of obedience, 
is the moral training it gives, which corresponds to 
the muscular training of the athlete. For the time 
comes when we are no longer held subject to the re- 
quirements of outward authority. Then are we in- 
troduced to unrestrained freedom? Are we placed 
beyond the reach of “thou shalt”? O, no! it is only 
a shifting of the responsibility from the parents or 
instructors, whose commands have supplemented our 
wavering purposes or our weaker wills, to ourselves, 
who must henceforth provide both incentive and ex- 
ecutive power. “Thou shalt” ceases only to give 
place to the imperative “I ought.” And he who has 
responded promptly to the outward command ** Thou 
shalt ’—the command of those whose wisdom he has 
confided in, will find himself now in training to obey 
the command that henceforth he is to hear sounding 
within his own soul, “I ought” This, believe me, 
dear young people, is the deep significance of obedi- 
ence to sympathetic authority, that it is training for 
the very fibres of the moral nature. Every time we 
overcome a temptation to go our own way, to do or 
to leave undone in defiance of this sympathetic au- 
thority, we score a point for that fuiure day when 
our purpose to win in the great race, or the great 
game of life will depend for success upon our power 
to hold ourselves fixedly to a chosen course of activ- 
ity and conduct. Obedience is training for strength. 
Who are the souls that have drawn all men after 
them, that have lifted the world to higher levels of 
thought and action? They are the obedient strong 
souls who have listened for the voice of Divine Guid- 





ance, who to every call of the Lord have answered 
as did Samuel of old, “‘ Speak, for thy servant hear- 
eth.” Whose are the souls that answer to our own 
deepest needs ; who shine for us in the dark days 
that are a part of life’s schooling; who enter most 
sweetly into our joys ; who know most tenderly our 
sorrows? They are the steadfast souls, trained to 
self-command, with hearts at leisure from themselves, 
anchored in the life of God. To this height of at- 
tainment are we all called. Not at a single bound 
may we reach it; but we may “go from strength to 
strength.” Each day’s life with all its “ fumbles” 
and stumbles may be toward this goal. With faces 
turned toward the heights of being, life fills itself 
with interests that no contests of the athletic field 
can match. The power and grace and beauty of 
physical development have their day and pass away, 
but spiritual grace and beauty and power partake of 
the spirit’s immortality. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


AN architect was once journeying alone in an unex- 
plored section of couatry when, turning the rounded 
base of a wooded hill, there struck full upon his sight 
a magnificent mansion, massive yet elegant in the 
extreme, of immense blocks of rare and exquisite 
marble, yet with handsome and tasteful finish and 
ornament. Over the gateway was carved the sen- 
tence: 
“Truth, the dwelling place of the Most High.” 

So overcome was he with astonishment and delight 
that he stood a long time motionless. As soon as the 
first transports permitted he thought of wife and 
friends at home, and began to wish he could bring 
them with him to share the beautiful sight. “I will 
at least take a sketch of it to show them,” he said. 
Drawing out a tablet and pencil he made a careful 
outline of the structure as it appeared from his posi- 
tion, and the sketch, though imperfect, was fairly 
good, giving some real idea of the true appearance, 
though without attempting to express color, texture, 
or ornament. 

This he took back with him to his family and 
friends, and showed it to them with great delight, 
while telling them in glowing words how much more 
beautiful was the reality than his drawing. These 
were, some of them, persuaded to seek the palace for 
themselves. Others were content with making 
copies of the sketch and hanging it upon their walls. 
Others still heard and returned to their daily lives as 
before. 

One day another came among them witha picture 
he had drawn of a mansion he had seen, of similar 
make and plan, device and ornament, insisting that 
this was the real house of Truth. But when the peo- 
ple saw his drawing and compared it with that of the 
first man they said: “ Impossible! the two are not 
alike. The tower is much larger in ours, and yours 
shows no magnificent corner-stone. This correspond- 
ing turret is a different shape and this arched win- 
dow is much narrower. Yours is not the genuine 
house of Truth, or else it is but a poor and worthless 
drawing.” There arose between the friends of the 
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two men feuds and bitter altercations, beartburnings, 
cruel words, even murders and terrible wars, simply 
because the ignorant masses knew nothing of the 
law of Perspective—that whatever portion of any 
object is nearest looks largest, and most important,— 
and had no imagination; they could not believe that 
even the wonderful corner-stone could look different 
from different standpoints, yet support just as per- 
fectly the over-lying masonry ; that the doors «and 
over-written legends appearing in one picture might 
be entirely other than those seen in the second, yet 
both be true. They could not understand that it is 
impossible for mortal eyes to see the whole of Truth 
at once, and that after examining from all sides one 
can but select for his sketch the view which seems to 
him most charming, even though others should se- 
lect other standpoints for themselves. They could 
not perceive that a single small portion, if carefully 
photographed, must be as true as the superb whole, 
and many went to see for themselves and to flee from 
the strife and dissension that everywhere prevail+d. 
As many as saw for themselves were friends to one 
another, but they were few ; and all they could say 
to the disturbed masses only increased the excite- 
ment. At last came One amongst them who had 
lived his entire life within the very palace itself ; but 
his low voice could only make itself heard among 
the quiet. peaceful,and loving. These he taught say- 
ing: “ Unto this was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
Truth.” His representation was so grand and lofty, 
so firm and so beautiful,so richly colored and so 
truly shaded that gradually the people crowded by 
thousands to hear him and see his painting, which 
seemed to verify all the grandeur and beauty sug- 
gested in all the other pictures and descriptions. Yet 
though he preached truth and love, peace, good-will, 
mercy, kindness, and self-sacrifice.—when be came 
under the notice of the malignant they put him to 
death like a criminal. But, strangest of all, no sooner 
had his spirit returned to its native dwelling, the 
mansion of Truth, than his many followers tell io 
quarrelling about himself! Some said a light came 
from him wherever he was; some said he was out- 
wardly as other men, only his soul was the grandest 
that ever lived. And still they hurt and tortured 
one another for seeing his nature from different 
standpoints as they bad about bis dwelling. But 
there were a scattered few who avoided strife for his 
sake; followed his teachings, as they understood 
them, faithfully and well, and looked with undimin- 
ished hope for his second coming, which he had 
promised, even when they were disappointed in the 
rea‘ization of a pbysical return. Lo king for him 
within they found him there, the “ Christ, the power 
of God unto salvation, which bath appeared unto al! 
men.” And these scattered few, though divided by 
seas, continents, and even centuries, joined hands 
in spirit—in the spirit of Christ,—and never yielded 
one iota of good to evil, but overcame evil with 
good, and led the world to better and better things. 

For religion is not rightly a subject for contention, 
but the means to a perfect life. 


A. L. D. 
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THE OLD MEETING AT INDIAN SPRING. 
(The following interesting report appears among the pro- 
ceedings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in the minutes of 
the Representative Committee. It was presented at a meet- 
ing of the Committee, Tenth month 25th, 1890.—Eps.]} 
Tue Committee appointed at a previous meeting to 
transfer the Indian Spring property to those now 
using and occupying it for the purpose of a place 
of worship, submitted the following report : 


To the Representative Committee : 

The committee to whom was referred the propo- 
sition to give to the colored Methodists a deed for the 
Indian Spring property, upon which a payment of 
$100 was made some years since, report that they 
have given the subject due attention. 

We have thought it might interest some Friends 
to be informed somewhat of the early history of this 
meeting, and of the present condition of the property. 

The earliest record we have of meetings of Friends 
in Maryland, was one appointed by John Burnyeat, 
held at West River,in 1672. But the regular records 
of the proceedings of the General Meetings, or Yearly 
Meetings as subsequently called, date from 1677. 
They were held at West river. These minutes refer 
to fourteen meetings that report to the General Meet- 
ing at that place. 

One of those named is the Patuxent, and as In- 
dian Spring is quite near (not one-half mile from) the 
Patuxent river, we infer that thisis the meeting des- 
ignated. As we have the names of fourteen meetings 
reporting in 1678, to the Yearly, or General Meeting, 
we may fairly conclude that this Yearly Meeting an- 
tedates any other on this Continent. 

The minutes of this date also refer to a “ Man’s 
Meeting,” held at the house of Wenlock Christersen, 
on the 24th of First month, 1676. 

But that Friends were quite numerous in that 
part of Maryland, at even an earlier date than this 
is evidenced by reference to the chronicles of the 
Colonial Council, in 1658, which says the increase of 
Quakers, whose denial of subscribing to the engage- 
ment, “in addition to the threatening attitude of 
the Indians, gave such cause of jealousies, that a 
commission was appointed to put the militia ona 
war footing and a warrant was issued to the sheriff 
of Annearundel to take the body of Josias Cole (a 
Quaker) and him in safe custody keep, without Baile 
or Maiuprise, and in taking into consideration the 
insolent behavior of some people called Quakers, 
who at the Court, in contempt of an order then made, 
would presumptuously stand cover and not only so, 
but refuse to subscribe the engagement, alleging they 
were to be governed by God’s law, and the light 
within them, and not by man’s law, and that all that 
did not subscribe to the engagement by the 20th of 
August, or depart the province by the 25th of March, 
should be subject to the pain due to Rebels and 
Traitors, And subsequently the Council enacted 
that the keeping them as prisoners hath brought so 
great a charge upon the province, that the Governor 
and Council had thought fit to appoint and command 
all and every the Justices of the Peace of this Prov- 
ince, that so soon as any of the aforesaid vagahonds 
or Idle persons shall again come into this Frovince, 








they forthwith cause them to be whipped from Con- 
stable to Constable until they be sent out of the 
Province.” 

The first recorded Monthly Meeting, or Man’s 
Meeting as it was then called, was held at the 
“ Cliffs,” Seventh month 29th, 1677, at the house of 
John Gary, and continued to be held there until 
1682, after which it was nearly always held at the 
house of Richard Johns, until 1717. The Prepara- 
tive Meetings were * West River,” “ Cliffs,” “ Herring 
Creek,” and “ Patuxent.” Twenty-ninth of Tenth 
month, 1704, Patuxent reported “ their Meeting duly 
kept and the Lord’s power is with the faithful.” 
Twenty-seventh of Seventh month, 1753, Sandy 
Spring reports for the firsttime. The Monthly Meet- 
ing was after this held alternately at the different 
meetings named until 1778, when it was held con- 
stantly at Indian Spring until 1795, after which it al- 
ternated between Indian spring and Sandy Spring 
until 1823. In 1846 the name of the Monthly Meet- 
ing was changed to Sandy Spring. 

The meeting continued to be fairly well attended 
until about 1860, after which, chiefly by removals, it 
in a few years ceased to exist. The colored Metbo- 
dists residing in the vicinity have been occupying 
the house for several years as a place of worship and 
for school purposes, and this committee had about ar- 
ranged, in accordance with the conclusion of the Rep- 
resentative Committee last year to give them a Deed 
for the property. Buta difficulty has presented, from 
the fact that they are not harmonious, 

There are two parties, each claiming to be the 
Representatives of the body. We have, therefore, 
deferred executing the Deed untilan adjustment can 
be arrived at. 

A part of the committee visited the premises some 
months since. The building is of stone, and in a fair 
condition. 

There is a partition dividing it as Friends usually 
have in their meeting houses. There is also a stair- 
way, apparently for the purpose of using the upper 
floor for lodgings for Friends. The benches or seats 
are also in a good state of preservation. The roof is 
somewhat out of repair, but the colored people pro- 
mise to put a new one on at once. 

Tuos. H. MatTrHews, 

Wa. W. Moors, 

Francis THoMAs, 

Epw. STaB_er, JR. 
Baltimore, Tenth Month 25, 1890. 


“ PREACHING is not essay-making, nor theologizing, 
nor championing sects, nor an apology for religion. 
It is the heart of a man who has a message out of life 
for life, who reaches up toward God and out toward 
man, who is filled with an inexpressible yearning 
toward and love for both—it is the heart of such a 
man, filling a human voice and speaking through it 


to men. It is the greatest of opportunities. When it 
speaks men listen. It is emerging into new possibil- 
ities, because it is beginning to grasp the compre- 
hensiveness of its message and to use an adequate 
method.”— Boston Advertiser. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“ SCIENCE AND MATERIALISM.” 


ER Ly in the present year there appeared in the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, a series of articles signed 
“H. M. J.” under the above title, which gave rise to 
no little discussion among Friends who read them. 
Ip reading and re-reading these articles it has seemed 
to me that, while they contain a great deal of truth, 
the idea they convey as a whole is not a true one. 
My observation and experience as a teacher and as a 
student lead me to deny that the study of science 
tends towards materialism. It is true that there isa 
stage in the lives of many students, when they first 
pass from the authority of teachers and parents and 
begin to feel ownership in their own powers and fa- 
culties, at which they show a tendency to deny all 
statements which cannot be reduced to logical forms, 
But, generally,this is only a natural and harmless exu- 
berance in the use of an untried faculty. The young 
reasoner will try his logical powerson matters beyond 
logic, just as the baby will try his teeth on things be- 
yond digestion. The spiritual experience comes late 
with very many, and in these cases there is no a pri- 
ori reason to prevent a man from being a materialist 
in the beginning any more than there is one to pre- 
vent the infant from thinking spools and tacks are 
intended to be eaten. It is only personal experience 
that will provide the remedy,and that experience 
never fails to appear in due time. When we find out 
for ourselves that the All-Father is near us, guiding 
us in the right and guarding us from the wrong, then 
we know it beyond a doubt; until we have such an 
experience faith in the reason—which is itself a gift 
from the Father—and in science, or classified com- 
mon sense, is by no means an unsafe resting place, 
and is infinitely better than no faith at all. On the 
other hand, after one has come to realize the close- 
ness of our relation with the Father, the study of his 
works cannot but increase the feeling of reverence. 
“ Devotion to science is a tacit worship—a tacit recog- 
nition of worth in the thing studied and by implica- 
tion, in their cause.” 

It is not possible nor desirable to take up in detail 
the points as stated by“ H.M.J.” One misconcep- 
tion at the foundation of the whole series, is a very 
important one. It seems to array against us as ene- 
mies those who are really of our own household. It 
creates an artificial antagonism between the leading 
school of thought in our day and the principles of 
our Society. If such antagonism is really there the 
sooner we recognize it the better ; but in my opinion 
so far from antagonism there is entire accord between 
the fundamental principles of the evolution school of 
philosopby and those of the Society of Friends. I 
will attempt to show this a little later by quotations 
from the authorities among the evolutionists. 

There are few who will argue that the conclusion 
of any scientists should beswallowed at a gulp, with- 
out conscientious examination from all obtainable 
points of view,—that is the old theological method 
and is wholly opposed to the spirit which desires 
first of all that which is true. At the same time the 
opinion can hardly be maintained that the conclu- 
sions, as well as the observations, of specialists like 
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Darwin and Wallace are not of much more value 
than those of others based on the same facts. But we 
should bear in mind that no possible theory of the 
course of creation even reaches the Great First Cause, 
or can byany possibility reach it. To my mind the 
thought of a grand,orderly progress is a much worthier 
conception of God’s wokrs than is presented by what is 
called the theory of special creation. But at whatpoint 
does either theory touch materialism ? A little more 
courage and a little more faith might convince many 
a discouraged soul that no truth which he has proved 
is in danger because of the testing of another. We 
should pass beyond fearing contradictions, If two 
things seem true which appear to contradict we are 
responsible only for faith to the seeming truths,—not 
for the seeming contradictions. In one of the cases 
mentioned by “H. M. J.” that of free moral agency,— 
there is what seews to our minds an unavoidable 
contradiction between the ideas of God’s omnipotence 
and omniscience and the freedom of human volition. 
Yet we may calmly believe both and wait for the so- 
lution of the difficulty until we are judged worthy to 
understand it. 

The dictum is certainly a wise one which advises 
against final and fixed conclusions on partial evi- 
dence. The conclusions of science never go 
further than very great probability. And they 
only attain that through long examination and care- 
ful sifting of evidence. “The mind in which the 
truth predominates,” says Emerson, “ will keep itself 
aloof from all moorings, and afloat.” 

In attempting to show that the evolution school 
of scientists are materialists, or at Jeast materialistic 
in their tendencies, it seems to me that decided in- 
justice is done when the proof consists almost en- 
tirely in quotations from “C. L. 8.” to whom the 
writer is replying. It may be,—indeed it is,—possi- 
ble from these quotations to prove the materialism of 
“C.L.S.,” but certainly not the same of the scientists 
mentioned. Indeed no man has done greater service 
for religion in general, and perhaps for our religion 
in particular, than Herbert Spencer. Starting from 
a standpoint purely philosophical, he has supplied 
from that side a foundation wholly scientific for re- 
ligion such as our own. And because he has done 
this and found God in his own way instead of in the 
old and accepted way, no man has been so reviled by 
the Christian Churches. The conclusion of one of 
his most important discussions is that man “ is ever 
in the presence of an infinite and eternal energy 
from which all things proceed,” and this is a part of 
the foundation of his whole system. He uses the 
terminology of science indeed, but is that not in 
place in a scientific discussion? It would be hard to 
distinguish, so far as meaning is concerned, between 
Spencer’s expression “ infinite energy ” and the com- 
moner form “the All-mighty.” Itseems to me very 
remarkable that a careful and conscientious arrange- 
ment of evidence going to prove the existence of 
some being having the attributes infinity and eter- 
nity,—a being “ from which all things proceed,”— 
should be used to show that Spencer is a materialist. 
He indeed uses for this being the word “ Unknow- 
able” and refers to it by the impersonal pronoun ; 
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but the important point,of the discussion is not that 
we can know nothing of “ the Unknowable,” but that 
we cannot know all about it. “Can man, by search- 
ing, find out God?” queries the prophet. As to the 
pronoun, it is plainly a matter of taste whether one 
shall use “he” or“ it’’ in such acase. To use the 
masculine pronoun in such a discussion, would seem 
little short of absurd, to my mind. 

The use of the impersonal pronoun, however, 
raises the question of the “ personality” of God— 
one of the points of contention between certain 
camps. In my opinion this question should be set- 
tled by an appeal to Webster’s Dictionary,—and such 
an appeal would convince any thinking mind that 
the word “ personal ” when applied to the Diety must 
have an entirely different meaning from that which 
is to be understood when it is applied to men, and 
that this entirely different meaning is not allowed to 
the word by our authorities. It needs no discussion 
to prove that the Infinite Father is not a person as 
we are persons, and no one has stated this distinc- 
tion better than Spencer himself when he says: “ It 
is not a question between a personality and some- 
thing less but between a personality and something 
more.” 

I do not attempt to treat the questions raised by 
“H. M. J.” exhaustively. But I have afew words to 
say on the necessary fatalism involved in the beliefs 
of the scientific school. All experience, and espe- 
cially the classified experience which we call science, 
shows that in some cases it is necessary to believe 
things apparently contradictory. I think any honest 
mind must admit that a rigid logical course from the 
premises not only of science but of any form of relig- 
ion with which we are acquainted, lead directly to 
necessarianism ; but so long as every-day experience 
shows that this conclusion is untrue in practice, 
whatever it may be in theory, we may safely waive 
the contradiction. It is neither a dangerous nor a 
troublesome one since we know perfectly well, aside 
from metaphysics, that we are free moral agents for 
all the purposes of living. When logic contradicts 
facts so much the worse for logic. As time goes on 
the flaw in reasoning will undoubtedly appear ; until 
that time comes the false conclusion may be of inter- 
est but certainly is not a cause for alarm. The proof 
of the old philosophers that motion is impossible 
was no doubt convincing, but it has not interfered 
with the movements of the solar system, nor did it 
prevent them from taking a due allowance of exer- 
cise. 

In closing I may add that honesty to conviction— 
“the conscience of the mind’’—is of much more im- 
portance than the subject matter of conviction. So 
long as one is honest with himself and with his God- 
given faculties and senses he is in full touch with the 
Father, whether he will or no. And on the other 
hand distrust of those faculties is one of the most 
dangerous forms of unfaith. They give us our means 
of constant intercourse with God and if we doubt 
them we are at sea without chart or compass. 

Jesse H. Homes. 


Washington, D. C. 
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[With the view that it will have less of the ap- 
pearance of a controversial method than if I rejoined 
to the above in an extended article, I will simply add 
some notes to it, bearing on a few points. 

1. The inference from the language which “ J. H. 
H.” uses near the beginning would be that the con- 
tention in my article was that “ the study of Science 
tends towards Materialism.” This was not what I 
said: my view was, and is, that the unguarded study 
of some very prominent and very popular scientific 
authorities of the present day would have that ten- 
dency, and it was the word of caution, simply, which 
I felt it a duty to throw out. 

2. I did not, and do not, undervalue scientific 
study, in any ofits forms. (I said this again and again 
in my articles.) 

3. The serious point of difference of view between 
“J. H. H.,” (as shown in the above article), and my- 
self, is indicated where he says that “ one misconcep- 
tion” lies “ at the foundation” of what I wrote, 
creating “ an artificial antagonism between the lead- 
ing school of thought in our day and the principles of 
our Society.” By “leading school of thought” he 
means, I suppose, that represented by Professor Hux- 
ley, Herbert Spencer, and others. It certainly is true 
that I did take the view that an essential element of 
their philosophy and teaching was opposed to the fun- 
damental doctrine of Friends, and I do not see how, 
as “J. H. H.” seems to see, the two can be reconciled. 

4. I cannot estimate as “J. H. H.” does the value 
of Herbert Spencer’s services to religion, either“ in 
general,” or as held by Friendsin particular. YetIdo 
not desire at this time to go farther in a discussion of 
the point. 

5. Finally: asto the“ personality ” of the Divine 
Being. I must say that I do think the essential dif- 
ference of view on this point is shown by the alter- 
native use of “he” or “it.” Whichever of these a 
person chooses discloses his position. H.M. J. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 46. 
TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1890. 
THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT.- Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted —Matt. 5. 4. 


Read Luke 24: 13-27. 
In this critical age it requires a strong effort to think 
ourselves back nearly nineteen centuries, and make 
clear to our own minds the methods of expressing 
thoughts and recording events and circumstances 
that lie within the realm of spiritual rather than 
physical knowledge. 

The narrative contained in this and the succeed- 
ing lesson is only recorded by Luke, who was not an 
eye-witness of what he relates, nor have we any evi- 
dence that he was a disciple of Jesus until after he 
passed from among men. As neither Matthew, who 
was one of the earliest called, and whose gospel was 
written about twenty years after the even's therein 








related, nor John, the beloved disciple, who was on 
the most intimate terms with his Master (though his 
gospel was not written until a much later period), 
gives any account of the walk to Emmaus, we to 
whom it comes as a convincing testimony to the doc- 





trine of a future life, should feel free to accept and 
treasure its teachings, if not as a literal record of what 
transpired in the outward, then in the spiritual signifi- 
cance with which all the utterances of Jesus are in 
full accord. We should learn the great lesson that 
what is immortal in us,—the soul-life—is real, and is 
as surely seen by the spiritual eye and its messages 
heard by the spiritual ear, as is the outward visible 
presence of our friend, who talks to us and walks by 
our side along the pathways of the earth. 

Two of them, etc. Two of Jesus’ disciples, they were 
not of the apostles, and their names are not really 
known, though one of them is spoken of as Cleopas. 

To a village called Emmaus. This is believed to be 
the same village that Josephus states was given by 
Titus to eight hundred of his troops, for their habita- 
tion after dismissing them from the army. It was 
about seven and a half miles from Jerusalem. The 
site remains to be identified. 

As they communed together, etc. Doubtless the sub- 
ject that absorbed them was the events concerning 
Jesus. 

Jesus himself drew near, etc. While these disciples 
were thus engayed, let us follow them in their journey, 
not as being met by their risen Lord in outward pre- 
sence, but as becoming conscious of that Divine in- 
tercourse for which in all his teachings he had been 
preparing them. 





The blessedness of communion, one with another 
and God with us! When the waters of sorrow and 
of sin nearly overwhelm us, how we open our hearts 
to the Comforter! Then it is that we are often 
amazed at the strength given to bear heavy burdens, 
—to walk with courage, bowing our heads in humble 
thankfulness for peace and victory. 

“The Lord shall count when he writeth up the 
people, that this man was born there.’ God’s judg- 


| ment is above that of man. He knoweth our eviron- 


ments, our temptations, our weaknesses. It is a com- 
forting thought, that all men are not alike responsible. 
God remembereth “that this man was born there.” 
To live up to the light within our own souls is all 
God requires. Then Christ interprets to us the 
things concerning himself. 

By the transforming power of Christ, out of sorrow 
comes gladness ; of struggle, triumph ; of hate, love ; 
of sin, righteousness; of pain, sympathy; of weak- 
ness, strength. 

“The soul that is stayed on God hath peace, 
Though the rock-ribbed hills be riven.” 

‘“* Be of good cheer; he that overcometh, shall all 
things inherit.” The earnest seeker after a Christ- 
like spirit will be met and strengthened by God’s 
loving presence. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

These two disciples of Jesus, Cleopas and his friend, 
whose name is only a matter of conjecture, were re- 
turning from Jerusalem perhaps to their home, sad at 
heartand disappointed in their expectations. The great 
Passover feast had been celebrated with the usual cere- 
monies, but not of this were they conversing; the 
tragedy of the cross was the absorbing theme. It is 
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probable that they bad joined the great procession 
which bad made the triumphal entry with their ac- 
cepted Messiah into the Holy City, scarcely a week 
before. How changed was all this now! Despised 
and rejected by the rulers of his nation, and con- 
demned to the ignominy of the cross, upon which he 
had yielded up his life, all the future seemed so dark 
and discouraging, when they had hoped for so much. 

As they walked, talking over the various incidents 
that had transpired and the yet more marvelous 
story they had heard concerning the crucified Mes- 
siah, can we not, in some degree, enter into sympa- 
thy with the doubt and perplexity of their minds, 
while we follow them in the recital of the wonderful 
events that had happened? And can we not per- 
ceive the inward and spiritual communion which is 
portrayed in the narrative by the One who drew 
near and walked with them while “ their eyes were 
holden that they should not see him,” their risen 
Lord ? 

This has been the experience of multitudes since 
who in times of doubt and discouragement have pon- 
dered over the way in which they were led and all 
unconsciously have been joined by another, who 
though real to the spiritual sense has been as a stran- 
ger, yet through that tenderness and compassion 
which speaks peace and comfort to the sorrowing 
heart, they have discerned in the companion of their 
travel the comforting presence of the Christ, just as 
surely as did these disconsolate disciples while pur- 
suing their journey of seven or eight miles from Je- 
rusalem to Emmaus. 


THE VALUE OF MEMORIZING. 


Memory is the great conservator. Jewish children 
are said to have been so trained in the law that, were 
it lost, they could have reproduced it. The preser- 
vation is, in part, due to the early instruction in the 
law and history of the nation. Homer was the Greek 
lad’s reading book ; and the intellectual superiority 
of the Greeks is not unrelated to this juvenile reader 
and to the custom of committing to memory verses 
from the great poets. That Roman school boys mem- 
orized the twelve tables is a fact explanatory of the 
extension and power of the Roman empire. When 
certain sweeping reforms were instituted in France, 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 29, 1890. 


THE SIN OF THOUGHTLESSNESS. 

To a vast number of people it would be deemed a 
harsh and unjustly severe judgment that would stig- 
matize the want of thought in the many little omis- 
sions and commissions occurring in our every-day life 
as sin. They are willing to have thoughtlessness 
classed as one of the “ little foxes,” and even a very 
mischievous one of that order, such as are constantly 
“spoiling the tender vines.” But as to its being an evil 
under the ban, as the great offenses that warp and 
destroy that which is good, they cannot think of it 
as belonging in that place. 

But are we not all too lenient in this direction, 
and so tolerate its constant ravages till sin is evolved 
from it? By meeting it face to face in the beginning 
as a very grave evil, do we not gain a better foothold 
towards its overthrow? If we pause and consider 
how the little thoughtless acts annoy and inconveni- 
ence and take from those who indulge in them so 
much of character, we stand aghast at the result. 
We ail most earnestly desire to follow in the line of 
the golden rule, yet by our every-day acts constantly 
overlook it, and fail in that observance of it which 
gives us our only real claim to be gentle men or 
women. And this simply for want of thought. We 
have failed to put self to one side, or rather, to have 
remembered others as ourselves. And in no way do 
we sin more easily than by thoughtless speech. In 
private social circles where we feel so well acquainted 
we 80 readily speak the thoughts that form so quickly 
in the mind, that bear critically upon the actions of 





Mirabeau said : “ There issomething more difficult to 
bar from men’s hearts, and that is the influence of 
recollections.” 

Do we in Christian training take sufficient ac- 
count of the memory? Parents and teachers might 
dwell with profit on the list of chapters from the 
Bible that John Ruskin, as a lad, was obliged to learn. 
Yet of this task he says: “Truly, though I have 
picked up the elements of a little further knowledge, 
and owe not a little to the teaching of many people, 
this maternal installation of my mind in that prop- 
erty of chapters, I count very confidently the most 
precious, and on the whole tbe one essential, part of 
my education.” Every morning his mother read 
with him the Bible, and by the time he was twelve 
years old be completed his sixth reading of the book. 


individuals not present perhaps, but whose doin.s 
thus mentioned may be paralleled in a degree at least 
by those who are with us. We may say it is impossi- 
ble to avoid this and maintain our freedom of speech. 
We admit that it cannot always be avoided and that 
just judgment of wrong doing is ever right. If abso- 
lute truth demands such expression, tien will it not 
be accounted as sin, and the lesson learned will be of 
value. But more often it is the hasty criticism of 
misunderstood motives, and the victims cringe 
under the injury as from an unexpected blow. 

When the heart is filled with tender love towards 
our fellows, and we have so trained our minds that 
speech is only permissible when it will not unneces- 
sarily wound, ever guarding our utterances in the 
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line of condemnation or ridicule in public or private, 
then may we be accounted wise. There are times 
when the words of scathing rebuke are needful, but 
these are not to be spoken thoughtlessly, but with 
premeditation and secret counsel with the Power 
within—very rarely do they come as the instant 


command to obey the I Am.—so that they may, as | 


the knife in the hands of the skilled surgeon, wound 
only that it may heal. 

Thoughtlessness leads to injustice somewhere, we 
must, therefore, get the control of our thoughts. “ It 
is much easier to think right without doing right, 
than to do right without thinking right. Just 
thoughts may, and wofully often do, fail of produc- 
ing just deeds; but just deeds are sure to beget just 
thoughts. For when the heart is pure and straight 
there is hardly anything which can mislead the un- 
derstanding in matters of personal concernment,” 
and to preserve one’s self from thoughtlessness is the 
great personal concern of each one of us, for— 


“ How unjust to nature and himself, 


Is the thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man.” 


MARRIAGES. 

MOORE —DIXON.—On 2ist of Tenth mo., 1890, at the 
residence of the bride, “ Bloomfield,” near Easton, Md., by 
Friends’ ceremony, Caleb J. Moore, of Harford county, to 
Mary A., daughter of the late James Dixon. 

PUGH—KIRK.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Tenth mo. 23, 1890, by Friends’ ceremony, Harold B. Pugh, 
of East Nottingham, Chester Co., Pa., son of William and 
the late Mary E. Pugh, and Clara L., daughter of Isaac 8. 
and Fanny L. Kirk, of Fremont, West Nottingham town- 
ship, Pa. 

ROBERTS—LIPPINCOTT.—Under the care of Had- 
donfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., at the residence of Edward 
Roberts, Eleventh month 19, 1890, Asa L. Roberts, son of 
Edward and Hannah A. Roberts, and Florence Elma, daugh- 
ter of Maria Louisa, and the late Ahab H. Lippincott, all 
of Camden, N. J. 

SCOTT—SCARLETT.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Eleventh mo. 18, 1890, D. 
Horace Scott, of Coatesville, son of Amos 8. and Mary L. 
Scott, of Caln township, and Annie C,, daughter of Joel and 
Jane R. Scarlett, of Kennett Square, all in Chester Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BOWERS.—Suddenly, in Alliance, Stark Co., Ohio, 
Tenth month 18, 1890, Melissa Bowers, daughter of Barton 
and Rachel Heacock, in the 49th year of her age. 

Although her lot was overcast with many disappoint- 
ments and troubles, she met them with Christian fortitude, 
and gave evidence of a deep abiding faith in her Heavenly 
Father. 

DARLINGTON.—At West Chester, Pa., Second-day, 


Eleventh month 17, 1890, Hannah Monaghan, widow of | 


Chandler Darlington, in her 83d year. 
GARRETT.—In West Chester, Pa., Eleventh month 17, 


1890, Mary, widow of Levi Garrett, in her 82d year. Inter- 
ment at Willistown. 


JENKINS.—Near Northampton, Peoria Co., Illinois, 
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Tenth mo. 29, 1890, Jesse Jenkins, in the 95th year of his 
age. 

He was born at Gwynedd, in Montgomery county, Pa., 
the son of Edward and Sarah (Foulke) Jenkins, and by his 
survival to so advanced an age, was the last living repre- 
sentative of his generation. He removed from Gwynedd 
to Illinois in the year 1840, and had lived in Peoria county 
for halfa century. Until near the close of his life he re- 
tained the full use of his mental faculties, but he had been 
blind for several years. 

MATHER.—At Greenfield, Adam county, Iowa, on the 
15th of Ninth month, 1890, Rebecca Mather, widow of 
Daniel Mather, and daughter of Isaac and Ales Barber, in 


the 72d year of her age. She was a member of West 


Monthly Meeting of Friends and an esteemed elder for 
several years. 

She was a woman of not many words yet her mind was 
clear and firm and her commanding countenance gave full 
evidence of her spiritual depth and a firm belief and trust 
in the saving power of Divine Goodness. - 

MITCHELL.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 4th, 
1890, Mary T., wife of Stephen H. Mitchell. Interment 
from her home, Hockessin, Del., on the 7th inst. 

Desire to bear brief testimony to the worth of one whose 
life was a bright example to all who knew her, finds best 
expression in her favorite lines: 

“ And more and more a providence 
Of love is understood, 
Making the common wells of life 
Sweet with eternal good.” 
The art of making sunshine was peculiarly hers, and she 
dispensed it with a liberal hand. The trying nature of an 
incurable disease drew from her physician years ago the ex- 
pression, “She is a brave woman and deserved a better fate.” 
While additional testimony is given by one who had known 
her but a few days prior to her death: “I have had many 
patients, but have never known a more noble nature than 
this.” R. 

STACKHOUSE.—At her residence, Oak Lane, Phila- 
delphia, Eleventh month 22d, 1890, Emily S8., wife of Pow- 
ell Stackhouse, Jr., and daughter of the late Samuel and 
Mira Sharpless Townsend. 

TWINING.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
22d of Eleventh month, 1890, Hannah Y. Twining, wife of 
Charles Twining, aged 67 years; a member of Makefield 
Monthly and Newtown Particular Meeting. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE MEETING AT SQUAN, N. J. 
WHEN last week’s letter was forwarded, I did not 


| think of sending any farther notes, but I have felt 


like giving a brief account of our visit to “ Squan.” 
On First-day morning, the 16th, we left the home in 
Asbury Park, where we had been so kindly cared 
for, J. H. Shotwell taking D. Hoopes, J. W. Oaoder- 
donk, and myself a most delightful drive. Contrary 


| to our expectation from the outlook the previous 


evening, it was a lovely morning. We passed by 
Ocean Grove, (could not have gone through it, for 
the gates are closed to travel on that day of the week), 
Ocean Park, Bradley Beach, Avon-by-the-sea, B-l- 
mar, (formerly Ocean Beach), crossed Shark river, 


| then by Lake Como and Spring Lake, forming al- 


most a continuous “ resort” by the sea, and suggest- 
ing how the whole Atlantic Coast might be thus 
lined in the future. Then we turned inland toward 
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“Squan,” and arriving, found a very neat and at- 
tractive house, recently erected, where from twenty 
to thirty usually gather for the First-day School. 
This is most encouraging and is evidence of the in- 
terest and devotion of a few faithful workers. George 
Lafetra is Superintendent. They have no children 
whoare members. The Lesson for the day in the 
“ Lesson Leaves ” was read, dispensing with other ex- 
ercises, and after a few remarks from visiting Friends 
we gathered into silence for the morning meeting. 
It was surprising to see so many assemble, until the 
house was well filled, and so many children and 
young people. We were glad to see some of the Friends 
from Ocean Port, who had enjoyed along drive. J. 
H. 8. explained our quiet waiting, calling each to the 
Christ within, after which testimony was borne by 
visitors to the ever-present power Divine, our near- 
ness to the Infinite Good, and theimpartial character 
of God's love ; how we might as individuals and sects, 
if willing to accord sincerity of convictions, and dif- 
fering phases of truth, both give and receive, thus 
contributing to the general good. 

Quite a little company resorted to the home of 
Fannie A. Morton, and shared the kind hospitality 
of herself and children—the present home of Phebe 
C. Wright. This family are members of the Baptist 
Church in Manasquan, where we had an appointed 
meeting at 3 o’clock. There wasa full house and very 
attentive audience. D. Hoopes was obliged to leave 
for home, but sat with us awhile, offering a prayer of 
thanksgiving for our preservation and many blessings, 
supplicating for grace to fulfill the whole duties of 
life. The words spoken we believe found a lodge- 
ment in many hearts. The minister of the church 
greeted us cordially, and we felt truly it was good to 
have been there. J. W. Onderdonk returned that 
evening with J. H. 8. to Asbury, I remaining at 
Manasquan, leaving Second-day morning, in com- 
pany with P. C. W. for Trenton, where a meeting was 
appointed for the evening, a commencement of the 
service in Burlington Quarter. a Mh. 8 

Columbus, N. J., Eleventh mo. 20. 


DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This meeting was held on the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
of Eleventh month. The meeting of ministers and 
elders on Seventh-day was well attended for that 
body. Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Canada, was 
very acceptably with us, and bore an earnest testi- 
mony to the very high standard of religious faith 
which Friends uphold. He felt to give a word of 
caution, lest as members of this organization, and es- 
pecially as elders, we contribute in any way to lower 
this high standard, desiring that in our every action, 
in our Society, in business circles, and in our every- 
day intercourse, we bear the test of being divinely 
governed and controlled. The appeal was close and 
heart searching, pressing home to each individual 
the need of a closer walk with God. 

On First-day morning the visiting Friends gath- 
ered with the First-day School. Much interest and 
we trust profit was gleaned from the lesson for the 
day. After the general exercises a few words of 
counsel were spoken to the children, when all gath- 








ered into the quiet of the meeting, the house being 
well filled with a quiet and attentive audience. Isaac 
Wilson arose with the words of Jesus when tempted : 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.” He spoke at some 
length, bearing upon the power, given from within, 
to overcome evil, and the spiritual growth and de- 
velopment as the result of continued overcoming. 
He was followed in much the same line of thought 
by Robert S. Haviland, urging all to come into that 
state of oneness with the Father, wherein the pleas- 
ures and allurements of this world will have no 
power to draw us from under these blessed infla- 
ences. Isaac Wilson offered a Divine supplication, 
and under this tendering influence ‘the meeting 
closed. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon a meeting of the 
Philanthropic Committee of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing was held at the meeting-house, on the subject of 
Temperance, with quite a large attendance, and much 
interest was manifested. A paper was read by Rob- 
ert S. Haviland, bearing upon the Constitutional 


Amendment, which contained besides statistical in- , 


formation, many valuable points and suggestions, 
both sound and convincing. Isaac Wilson tullowed, 
bearing upon the conscientious discharge of duty in 
regard to the ballot, and an appeal to woman’s influ 
ence in this matter so closely connected with berown 
welfare and the advancement of peace and righteous- 
ness on the earth. The meeting gave general satis- 
faction. In the evening a parlor meeting was held, 
with a pretty good attendance, several taking part, 
and much good feeling and interest were expressed. 
The meeting on Second-day moraing was more 
nearly confined to members, and the words given in 
testimony were pointed and direct, appealing to the 
individual conscience in regard to character and life, 
The business of the Quarterly Meeting being con- 
cluded in love and harmony, we separated with 
grateful hearts for the blessings which our Father has 
granted us. M. J. H. 


STANFORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


As Stanford Quarterly Meeting, N. Y., is held at 
Chatham but once a year, it assumes considerable 
importance to the few members of the neighborhood, 
who anticipate its approach, and gladly extend a 
helping band to those from beyond our borders, who 
make the effort to be present. 

On the recent occasion of its sessions, the 7th of 
this (Eleventh) month, the company of several min- 
istering Friends was most grateful to us. The meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, held on the 6th, was 
very small, but the presence of our friends Samuel 
and Sally Smith, of Sullivan county, N. Y., was wel- 
come, and their labors encouraging. In the evening 
following was held a parlor conference, by the Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor of New York Yearly 
Meeting, at the home of George M. Reynolds, the 
subject being the pending amendment to the New 
York State constitution, in the interest of prohibition 
of intoxicating beverages. Robert S. Haviland of 
Chappaqua, presented an able and interesting paper, 
before noticed in your columns. On the following 
day was held the quarterly meeting. Although the 
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weather was fine, the meeting was small, but those 
present were attentive to the several communications 
from the ministering Friends, who left their homes 
with self-sacrifice to mingle with us. Early in the 
meeting Robert 8S. Haviland appeared in vocal supli- 
cation, solemnizing the assembly. He was soon fol- 
lowed by James C. Stringham, of Locust Valley, 
N. Y., and subsequently by Robert S. H., and Samuel 
Smith, again, briefly by J. C. S. on silent worship. 

These communications were in great harmony of 
thought, clearly elucidating the fundamental truths 
so long promulgated by our Society, and we trust the 
meeting was owned by the Ail-Father, who had 
called his servants to labor amongst us. Among the 
gathered were noticed two ministers from other de- 
nominations, who were attentive and apparently ap- 
preciative. The business meeting followed; in the 
absence of one of the clerks, James C. Stringham was 
called to the table, who with Sarah A. Macy con- 
ducted the business of the meeting. 

The mingling of Friends socially on these occa- 
sions tends to promote unity and sympathy, and is 


felt to be instructive and profitable. 
M.M. R. 


—Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at West 
Branch, Pa., Eleventh month 17th. We had with us 
Levi L. Benson of Ohio, whose labors were very ac- 
ceptable. Many hearts were touched, and that life 
which characterized Friends’ meetings formerly, 
seemed to be revived. The First-day School Associa- 
tien represented by. the four branches of Centre 
Quarterly Meeting, met on Seventh-day, at 10 o’clock 
when many gems of thought were handed forth by 
children, youth, and the aged, in the form of recita- 
tions, essays, and “ talks,” and having had a season 
of spiritual awakening and social mingling, the 
Friends returned to their several homes, with this 
thought impressed upon their minds: that though 
we make mistakes and fall do not be discouraged, 
but arise and go on, for the past is gone never to re- 
turn, the present we have and the future we may 
have. SF. U. 


—In some notes on Shrewsbury and Rahway 
Quarterly Meeting, sent by our friend J. C. H., of 
Plainfield, but received last week after we had in type 
the letter of L. H. P., he says: The house at Shrews- 
bury is beautifully located amidst grand old native 


trees of the primitive forest. The house is well cared 
for. Meetings are held there on First-days, and 
meetings for business. No regular meeting in the 
middle of the week. The committee appointed to 
consider the proposal to change the title of the meet- 
ing to “ Half Year,” and to meet twice a year instead 
of quarterly, met on Sixth-day morning, and con- 
cluded to defer the subject to next quarterly meeting, 
there being some divergence of opinion. 


—A private note from Chicago gives the following | 


details: J. J. Cornell, wife, and mother, R. H., left 
Chicago this morning, after several days spent in this 
vicinity visiting socially among Friends. On First- 
day we had a large meeting, and J. J. C. spoke of the 
simplicity and practicability of the teachings of Jesus, 
closing with the assurance of the need every human 





heart must experience of Divine aid in choosing and 
maintaining the right course. 

An afternoon public meeting was held in Oak Park, 
a suburb of this city, inthe Baptist church, several 
Friends going out from town to attend. This cloged 
the series of meetings in which he has been engaged 
in the West for the past two months. 

—After ten days’ religious service among Friends 
of Centre Quarter, Pa., Levi L. Benson reached his 
home in Ohio on the 9th inst., finding all well. His 
entire visit has been one of comfort and satisfaction 
to him, and doubtless has been profitable to those 
visited. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
FearinG that the criticism of John D. McPherson, 
in last week’s INTELLIGENCER may lead to some errone- 
ous impressions, I desire to say that the writer of 
the article on Quakerism had no thought nor wish to 
disparage the Scriptures, but rather to exalt the 
Spirit of Truth that gives them value. 

What place George Fox gave to the Scriptures he 
plainly declared in the words quoted in the paper on 
Quakerism. These must stand as more nearly rep- 
resenting his views than any inferences that may be 
drawn from his useof scripture testimony as confirm- 
atory of his views on other matters. 

That he used the Scriptures as authority, as Friends 
to-day may quote George Fox as authority, is doubt- 
less true, but that he depended upon the Scriptures 
for his knowledge of Divine truth is certainly not de- 
ducible from his writings. The clergy, from whom 
he turned in despair, referred him to the Scriptures, 
and it was not until he recognized the deeper truth 
that nothing in Scripture is authority that does not 
accord with the word of God in the soul of man, did 
he find spiritual enlightenment. 

And it may be said as a general truth, that what- 
ever may be the differences of views with Friends re- 
garding the application and proper value of the Scrip- 
tures, those parts only are held to be of the nature of 
authority that correspond with the revelations of 
the still higher authority, the voice of God in the 
soul of man, That is to say that the witness for truth 
in the human soul is the alone arbiter that shall decide 
in the varying Scripture testimony which shall be ac- 
cepted as of Divine authority or as assisting to an ap- 
preciation of Divine truth. 

New York, N. Y. Wm. M. Jackson. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST’S CANVASS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the last issue there appeared a little item, in 
the collection at the close of the paper, copied from 
the New York Tribune: 

“W. Jennings Demorest, who was the Prohibition can- 
didate for Mayor of this gin-loving town in the late elec- 
tion, has submitted a statement of his expenses, which 
shows that he put out $3,577.69 in the effort to get elected. 
This is one of the most remarkable manifestations of faith 
that has ever been recorded.” 


This item is misleading, as very likely the Tribune 
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intended it should be. I have never seen the state- 
ment referred to, but we are left to infer that the 
money was used as ordinary electioneering funds are 
generally used, and from the large amount could not 
beall used legitimately but as a corruption fund. Now 
as W. Jennings Demorest is supposed to possess or- 
dinary intelligence it is not likely that any of the 
money was used in order to get himself elected 
Mayor, for he must have known there was no human 
probability that ten times that amount would accom- 
plish such a result. That it was spent for educational 
purposes to bear fruit in the future is probable. 

If the Tribune had looked round a little it might 
have seen a more remarkable manifestation of faith 
in the Temperance Republicans who believe that 
their party will some time prohibit the liquor traffic; 
and so continue to vote with it, while its platform de- 
clares for high license. 

WILu1AM Kina. 

Kirk's Mills, Lancaster county, Pa. 


[The “statement ” of expense referred to is such as 
is required under the present law of New York by 
all who have been candidates for office. The amount 
in this case was small compared with the sums spent 
by many others, and as our correspondent says was no 
doubt expended with entire propriety, in ways to 
reach and influence the public mind. The Tribune's 
item, as it struck us, was a commentary on the sad 
hopelessness, (as it appears), of a canvass in behalf 
of Temperance in a city so controlled by the saloon 
interest. It seems to have struck our correspondent 
differently.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


THE MOONS OF JUPITER. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I nave been observing the interesting conjunction of 
Jupiter and Mars, in the southern sky about dark. 


There is a man with a telescope who often stands at | Roberts, of the Board of Managers. 


the Public Buildings, not far from the Penna. rail- 
road station. I looked through his telescope the 
other evening, at Jupiter. I should have expected 
to see Jupiter’s four moons scattered about, and per- 
haps not all of them visible, but one or more hidden 
behind the planet. Instead of that, however, Jupi- 
ter and his four moons were all in a line, two on one 
side of him and two on the other; as if artificially 
arranged. 

I spoke to the man about it, and understood him 
to say that they were “always so, except in March.” 
After leaving, I remembered that I had seen long ago 
a statement like this, that the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
moons were useful in calculating longitude, or for 
some other scientific purpose. 

I was ata loss to remember any astronomer among 
my acquaintances, who could inform me. Then I re- 
membered Swarthmore College, as a place to which I 
could apply. P. E. Gresons. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month 18. 

[No doubt some of our astronomers at Swarth- 
more can give us some information on this point.— 
Eps.] 





GaTHER life’s pleasantness as God sends his sun- 
shine—day by day.—Pacific Evangel. 








THE LIBRARY. 


Brste Srupies. By George F. Pentecost. New York: 
A.S. Barnes & Co. (For sale at Friends’ Book- 
store, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia.) 

Tue fourth volume of a Series of Scripture Lessons 

on the International plan, prepared by Dr. Pentecost, 

and continued from year to year under the above 
title, is already out for 1891. It embraces full ex- 
planatory notes of the portions of Scripture marked 
out for the year’s study, with comments and reflec- 
tions mostly if not entirely in the line of evangelical 
theology,and while on this account its value of these 
for our teachers generally will not be very marked, 
the worth will be of use in presenting much inter- 
esting information, gleaned from sources not always 
accessible to these teachers, and yet quite important 
to a clear understanding of Bible laws, and the cus- 
toms and usages of the people to whom these studies 
introduce us. It is sometimes useful in strengthen- 
ing our own faith in the simplicity of Gospel truths 
as expounded by the Fathers of our Society to have 
the other side presented, by writers of acknowledged 
ability and worth, that we may see and judge indi- 
vidually wherein we differ, but best of all, how 
nearly we can unite upon all that is essential to the 
complete development of a thorough Christian char- 
acter. R. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
WILLIAM DuDLEY FouLKE’s lecture on Fourth-day even- 
ing of last week was well attended, and was very much en- 
joyed by those present. The speaker took for his topic 
“ Lessons from History,” and he forcibly brought out the 
dangers to which the republic is subjected through the same 


| official corruption which has caused the downfall of many 


of the great and wealthy nations of the past. Among the 
friends of the college who were present were Joseph Whar- 
ton, Isaac H. Clothier, Clement M. Biddle, and Emmor 


—The annual foot-ball game between Swarthmore and 
Haverford Colleges took place on the Haverford College 
grounds on Seventh-day last, before a company of about 
one thousand persons, Haverford’s men were heavier but 
the Swarthmore eleven succeeded in defeating them by 
thirty points to fourteen. 

—The committee to arrange for the reunion in comme- 
moration of the twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Eunomian Society, met on Sixth-day evening last and 
fixed upon Second month 20th, 1891, as the date of the re- 
union. 

—The Somerville Society hopes to have Julia Ward 
Howe as one of its lecturers during the winter. 

—The senior and junior engineers have finished the 
surveying of the route for an imaginary railroad of con- 
siderable length. The route has been located, and the 
grades fixed in the same way as though the road was actu- 
ally to be constructed. 

—The first half of the first semester, which includes the 
first report period of college work, closed on Seventh-day 
last, with generally very satisfactory results. 

—The first college reception of the year will be held on 
Seventh-day evening, Twelfth month 6th. 8. 








“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.” 





wsow 


THE CHERUBIC PILGRIM. 
(The following extracts are from a book of the above title, 
by Jvhannes S ‘heffer, born at Breslau in 1624, died in 1677. 


Scheffer was at first a Lutheran, then became a Roman Catholic. 
The translat'on is by Ebilatis Scherb.] 


“Gop’s Spirit falls on me as dewdrops on a rose, 
If I but like a rose my heart to him unclose.” 


“The soul wherein God dwells—what church can 
holier be ? 
Becomes a walking tent of heavenly majesty.” 


“Lo! in the silent night a child to God is born, 
And all is brought again that ere was lost or lorn.” 


“Could but thy soul, O Man, become a silent night, 
God would be born in thee, and set all things aright.” 


“Ye know God but as Lord, hence Lord His name 
with ye 
I feel Him but as love, and LOVE His name with me.” 
“ How far from here to Heaven ? 
friend ; 
A single hearty step will all thy journey end.” 


Not very far, my 


“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be 
born, 
If He’s not born in thee, thy soul is all forlorn.” 


“The Cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul ; 
The Cross in thine own heart alone can make thee 
whole.” 


“Christ rose not from the dead ; Christ still is in the 
grave, 
If thou for whom He died art still of sin the slave.” 
“ Hold there! 
is in thee ; 
Seekest thou for God elsewhere, His face thou’lt 
never see.” 


Where runnest thou? Know Heaven 


“Tn all eternity no tone can be so sweet 
As when man’s heart with God’s in unison doth 
beat.” 


“Whate’er thou lovest, man, that, too, become thou 
must. 
God, if thou lovest God ; dust, if thou lovest dust.” 


“Ah, would the heart but be a manger for the birth, 
God might once more become a little Child onearth.” 


“Tmmeasurable is the Highest; who but knows it? 
And yet a human heart can perfectly enclose it.” 
— Reprinted by request. 
A TWILIGHT VISION. 
GRAY twilight shadows lay about 
The cheerless little cell, 
Where sat an aged monk whose thoughts 
Held him ’neath gloomy spell. 
He mused in deep humility 
Upon a long life’s span 
All spent within the cloister walls, 
And thus his reverie ran : 
“My days have passed like counted beads 
Upon a rosary strung 
With prayer and fast, with matins, mass, 
And peaceful vespers sung. 
And in those hours of work, when some 
Have painted pictures rare, 
And some wrote books of blessed saints, 
Who spent their lives in prayer, 
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I have done naught but try each day, 
’Mid childish sport and strife, 

To teach the village boys. Dear Lord, 
Forgive my useless life!” 


Then glorious grew the dusky cell 
With light, but not of sun, 
Nor moon, nor stars, but shining from 
The radiant form of One 
With tender face and pierced hands, 
Who softly said : 

* Not so, 
My faithful servant, thou hast done 
As much as they ; for, lo! 
The beauty of their painted work 
With fleeting time departs, 
But thou hast pictured lasting scenes 
On little children’s hearts. 
And while the pens of others wrote 
With ink that fades away, 
Tbe words thou hast imprinted on 
My children’s minds will stay 
Till they and thou and I shall meet 
In Paradise the Fair.” 


Then paled the light,—the vision fled, 

And on his knees in prayer, 

Ecstatic from the Saviour’s words, 

The aged brother fell. 

And, like a soothing mother, Night 

Came to the little cell. 

— Virginia B. Harrison, in S. S. Times. 


THE “ FIELD MATRON” WORK AMONG 
THE INDIANS. 
[The following extracts from the reports submitted to 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, by the Indian Committee, in 
reference to the appoiutment of a “‘ Field Matron,” at the 
Santee Sioux Agency, in Nebraska, will be read with in- 
terest. They show whata practical work is possible in the 
direction of improving the Indian homes, which now that 
the great reservations are to broken up, and separate hold- 
ings of land established, is vital to the progress of the race. 
—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. |} 
LETTER ©F COMMISSIONER MORGAN, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
WasHineton, April 19, 1890. 
The Honorable Secretary of the Interior : 


Sir:—For two years past my predecessors in office 
have asked tbat special provision be made for the 
training of Indian women in civilized customs and 
pursuits in their homes. 

The attention of the office is again called to the 
matter by the Society of Friends, who have long been 
interested in the subject and, for a tribe in which 
they are specially interested, have employed an 
“ayency matron ” at their own expense. 

In my opinion the importance of this subject can 
hardly be overrated. The government sends our 
farmers, blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., to teach the 
Indians house-building, farming, milling, and other 
civilized pursuits, but gives them no instruction or 
help in making homes. The Indian bringing into 
his new house the habits and customs of the tepee 
makes of it a more uninviting and uubealthy place of 
abode than was the abandoned lodge. 

In Indian boarding schools, training in domestie 
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industries is of course given, but the pupils return 
from the schools to homes and influences which al- 
most hopelessly discourage any effort to continue 
the usages and customs acquired at school. 

If intelligent, earnest, practical women could be 
sent among the Indians to instruct the women in 
housekeeping and home-making, to teach them cook- 
ing, sewing, dairy,and laundry work, neatness, thrift, 
and simple sanitary rules, substantial progress in In- 
dian civilization would thus be effected. 

As allotment work progresses and tribal life dis- 
appears and individual holdings and homes increase 
in numbers, and white neighbors settle among the 
Indians, the need that the Indians should know how 
to make homes for themselves becomes more appar- 
ent and urgent. 

The expenditure for this purpose need not be 
large, as properly qualified women can doubtless be 
found who will serve as “agency matrons” for a 
salary of $720 per annum. 

1 therefore respectfully recommend that Congress 
be asked to appropriate $7,200 for the pay of ten 
“agency matrons” at $720 each per annum, and for 
that purpose inclose copy of an item of appropriation 
to be inserted in the Indian Appropriation Bill. 

Respectfully, 
T. J. MorGan, Commissioner. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF MARIE L. H. STEER. 
SanTEE AceEncy, Neb., Sept. 29, 1890. 
Joseph J. Janney: 

Dear Sir:—Complying with your request, I here- 
with submit for your perusal the following paper on 
the experience, needs, views, and results of my work 
as Field Matron among the Santee women at Santee 
Agency, Nebraska, and the question which now 
comes before us with great pertinence is this: Is the 
higher civilization of the Indian women to become a 
fact or fiction ? 

We do not entertain a doubt but that it can be 


made a fact if the proper means are used to that end, | 


and the prime reason why we claim that Indian 
women can in time by careful, judicious training be- 
come cultured and learned in all the ways of house- 
wifely wisdom is, because we have in mind examples 
of native women who will take equal rank (all cir- 
cumstances being equal) with their white sisters who 
we know have better opportunities; and certainly 
the experiment is worth trying, when we find them 
possessing the power to comprehend and put into 
practice the very germs and ideas that lie at the root 
of domestic life and its progress. ° 

During the seventeen years of my life and work 
among this people I have observed many things and 
noted some gratifying changes, and I[ truly believe, 
that had the Society of Friends continued their good 
work begun then (by a lady whose duty it was to 
teach the Santee women how to “ look well into the 
ways of her house”) that there would be no further 
need of a Field Matron for the Santees, and the whole 
atmosphere of the people would be far above what it 
is at present, or will bein twenty-five years, unless 
the women are taught that they too have a sphere 





entirely their own, but not independent of the mu- 
tual benefit as man and wife. 

The Society of Friends, realizing that “ ’tis never 
too late to mend ” have again taken up this humane 
work, (not exactly where they left it, fourteen years 
ago, for there has been a slow growth, and the 
mothers of to-day are more readily reached and many 
are eager to enlarge their scope of domestic knowl- 
edge, because of their association with the Govern- 
ment and mission homes, and because the general 
level of both sexes is above what it then was). 

I went into the homes, finding most of them very 
meagrely furnished, and in some cases the houses 
contained nothing more than a stove and two chairs, 
with a small pine box to hold the few dishes. In a 
very few I found very comfortable furniture, but so 
poorly arranged and such an air of squalor and disor- 
der as to make one feel that here was a “jewel ina 
swine’s snout.” 

Here the question met me: What can I do to im- 
prove the general condition of these homes?” In 
making my round of introductory calls to every fam- 
ily on the reservation I explained to the women in 
their own tongue, the object of my visit, and com- 
mented upon their way of living, and asked theni if 
they did not wish to be taught howto keep their 
homes neat and tidy, and what to do when their chil- 
dren were ill. I was usually met with a hearty response 
in the affirmative, but immediately followed by their 
saying: “ We have nothing to work with. I have no 
soap. I have no blacking and no brush. My floor is 
unpainted, and it is so rough that when I try to go at 
it with a cloth my hands get full of splinters.” I 
was prepared to meet the want of soap and blacking, 
and encouraged them to clean their floors with a 
broom and cloth by telling them that I would confer 
with the Agent about the paint for the floors, and as 
a result a number of them have painted their floors, 
and I think every floor will be painted before winter 
comes upon us. I have found that the soap and stove 
blacking have been well used,and wherever the fam- 
ily possessed a cupboard the newspapers which I 
gave them were adorned with fancifully cut figures 
and neatly put on the shelves. I talked with the wo- 
men about hanging curtains to the windows and I 
gave a number of packages of flower seeds out, and at 
many of the houses my eyes have been gladdened by 
the sight of a bed of blooming flowers and a mass of 
vines at the windows. We cannot hope to accom- 
plish much in the line of floral culture until the peo- 
ple can be induced to build such fences about their 
houses as will keep out the cattle and dogs. ‘ 

All these things show to me that there is a poten- 
tial energy which it is possible to arouse and in time 
be made to accomplish mighty things. We cannot 
hope to make accomplished housekeepers of them in 
one year, for did it not take our mothers years to 
bring us to that state, even though we were under 
their teaching and discipline daily? We must take 
into consideration the environments of Indian wo- 
men and understand that it is a work that must be 
begun nearly at the bottom, and the precepts are to 
be given over and over, “ Yea, seventy times seven.” 
The problem of the higher domestic education for 
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Indian women will be solved in no other way than 
by the method introduced by the Friends’ matron 
years ago, and again put into practice in the present 
experiment ; so by putting in the civilizing leaven 
here and there we will in time leaven the whole 
mass. . ; 

One reason why so many of these people are so 
destitute of every comfort in the house is, that when- 
ever any member of the family dies, every article of 
furniture except the stove is either broken and cast 
away, or it is given to the various friends, and there 
is always sure to be a host on such an occasion. This 
they do because the dead member was associated 
with them and it augments their grief to see the 
things about. This must be corrected too, but it is a 
firm and fixed custom which will take time and ef- 
fort to remove, unless the Department makes a rule 
forbidding such customs under some penalty. 

One would suppose from the large number of cows 
that are issned to them that all would have an abun- 
dant supply of milk, but it is the exception rather 
than the rule where a family has milk, and the rea- 
son given by them is, that “ the cows are so wild 
they cannot break them.” A revolution ought 
to be brought about in this matter, and I think if it 
was understood that only those who woald promise 
to milk them would have them issued to them, or if 
only well broken cows would be accepted by the 
Agency from the contractors, this evil could be rem- 
edied. I find it hard to teach the women to make 
and cook any great variety of dishes for the want of 
milk, and while I have taxed my inventive powers 
and substituted water for milk, 1 am inclined to 
think it not the best policy to invent a substitute that 
will encourage shiftlessness many times. 

The want of water has been acommon obstacle in 
the way of my work this season. Many of the natural 
springs and little brooks and rivulets are entirely dry 
and the people have been obliged to go to the Mis- 
souri for water, often at a distance of five miles. This 
could be remedied if the Department would encour- 
age the farmers to dig wells, or put in cisterns for 
laundry aod cooking purposes, 

This year, fifty of the original frame houses were 
to be repaired, and many of them have been, but in 
many cases very unsatisfactorily. Some are left 
without a foundation, some without chimneys, and 
almost all of them have an unfinished and unsightly 
recess under the chimney which is built on supports, 
which are enclosed on three sides; but the fourth one 
is left without a door and is entirely unfinished on 
the inside, which is an eyesore to me aud to many of 
the owners, I think it is possible to make the repairs 
more substantial, and two good coats of paint should 
be included in the repairs, which in most cases has 
not been so. 

I think there ought to be lumber enough furnished 
so that there could at the Agency carpenter-shop be 
made a cupboard, a good kitchen table, a small table 
for the bed-room, which serves as a family sitting- 
room, and a wash-stand. As none of the houses have 
closets, there should be a wardrobe put in, and a 
bureau should be issued to every family. I have 
found but three families who can boast of any table 


linen, and their stock consisted of only one cloth, 
which sometimes does duty as an extra shawl, or is 
used as the family handbag. 

I think it possible to teach them the proper use 
of such articles, and would suggest to the Department 
that aspecial lot of goods be issued to the families by 
the Agent at the suggestion of the Matron, who 
would know just where the things were needed and 
would be used. It should be understood by the wo- 
men that whatever was given them was for their 
daily use, and that the Matron had a correct list of 
them, and would expect them to be ready to bring to 
her view every article for her inspection. This would 
insure their being put to use, and make it impossible 
for them to dispose of them to the white settlers, 
who so many of them procure clothing and bedding 
for a mere pittance, that has been issued to the 


| people. 


The crops this year have been almost a total failure, 
especially on the hills, partly because of the drought, 
and largely because they have been so poorly culti- 
vated. I do not see any help for the latter, unless the 
Department again creates several positions for farm- 
ers, and fills them with good, competent men, who 
are adept at repairing tools, and can by their precepts 
and persuasive powers induce the men to care for 
their crops from beginning to end. They are ready 
to leave everything to the ravages of cattle or fire, 
to have a day or a week or two of pleasure. This is 
not true of all, but the major part are not slow to 
abandon the “ bird in the hand,” ete, 

The better class are pleading for a farmer, and 
claim that they have not been able to raise such 
crops as they used to when they had a white man to 
show and help them. 

I earnestly hope the Commissioners will be con- 
vinced that the above is a fact, and will grant them 
the men, for not till then will they make any more 
advance, 

The people are too poor this year to invest much 
in furniture or bric-a-brac ; but there are some who 
are buying curtains and other necessary articles with 
which to embellish their homes. I wish the Depart- 
ment might be induced to furnish them garden and 
flower seeds, and that the Indians would either have 
a Santee Indian fair, or else compete with their white 
neighbors in the county fair. I have been talkirg 
the matter over with the Agent and with some of the 
prominent Indians, and I think we will accomplish 
something in that line. Everything that can be done 
to spur them on to the industry in Agriculture, and the 
women to widening their scope of knowledge, should 
be done, and by seeking to develop all their latent 
energy we can in time produce a people who will be 
self-reliant and true men and women, thus solving 
the Indian problem effectually, and feeling that as a 
nation our duty has been well done. 

Respectfully 
Marie L. H., Sresr. 

He is the greatest man who chooses the right with 

invincible resolution, who bears the heaviest burdens 





cheerfully, and whose reliance on truth and virtue is 
| the most unfaltering. 
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RAILROADS IN THE ANDES. 


Most of the latest papers from both the Pacific and 
Atlantic Coasts of South America contain interesting 
extracts from El Eco de los Andes, a semi-techuical 
newspaper, which in its issue of August 28 gives the 
latest particulars concerning the Transandine Rail- 
road. That stupendous work has often been described 
to American readers, and attention is especially called 
now to the cutting of the tunnels which, under the 
snow clad mountain, will unite Chili and the Argen- 
tine Republic. The total length of the tunnels al- 
ready cut is 1,800 metres (the metre being equal to 
3937 English inches); 700 metres on the Chilian 
side and 1,050 metres on the Argentine side. 

The international railroad of the Andes, as is well 
known, is being built jointly by Chili and the Argen- 
tine Republic, the two countries which it will unite 
directly, and each of which is working on its own 
territory. The frontier limit of the two nations is in 
the tunnel of la Cumbre, or “the Summit.” The 
Buenos Ayres Government began its tunnel work 
three months before Chili, which explains the fact 
that out of 1,800 metres of pierced tunnel only 750 
belong to Chili. But this difference will not be main- 
tained, for Chili is now working more rapidly. For 
instance, 180 metres have been recently perforated 
on the Chilian side, while only 160 were cut on the 
Argentine side within about the same length of time. 

The monthly progress in perforating amounts to 
about 450 metres. There is a succession of eight 
tunnels crossing from one side of the Andes to the 
other. The tunnels are divided into three 
sections, two belonging to Chili and one to the Ar- 
gentine Republic. The section of Juncal includes 
the two tunnels of Juncal and Juncalillo; and that of 
Calavera includes the tunnels of Portillo, Calavera, 
and Cumbre. All these are on the Chilian side, while 
the section of Las Cuevas is on the Argentine side. 

In each of those sections are erected houses for 
engineers and workmen, hospitals, office buildings, 
etc. They are built of materials capable of resisting 
the intense cold in those high regions. 

The tunnels are attacked in twenty-six different 
places ; half on the Argentine and half on the Chilian 
side. The finest machinery and engines are used, 
and motive power is mainly furnished by electrical 
machines working on a larger scale than has ever 
been attempted before in similar undertakings. It is 
calculated that, through the use of that kind of 
motive power, and of improved machinery, the work 
moves four or five times as rapidly as if it were 
done by the ordinary methods.— Evening Telegraph. 


Do you know of a weary soul whose strength 
Has in thorny paths been spent, 
Yet has turned and is blindly groping now 
For the path of sweet content? 

If the way you know, 

Ob, in mercy show, 
And hand in hand with the weak one go. 


In the night darkness we will express the inmost 
thought, that tortures could not extort from us at 
mid-day.—H. B. Stowe. 


PROCRASTINATION AND PROMPTNESS. 


THERE are several wise saws that tell of the evils of 
procrastination and the virtues of promptness, and 
they are good enough as general guides, but there are 
particular cases in which procrastination is advisable 
and as to which the teachings of such proverbs might 
properly be reversed. There are, indeed, equally wise 
saws that contradict them, as, for example, “ Think 
twice before you act once.” The effort to make a 
phrase epigrammatic usually leaves it without the 
qualifications necessary to the statement of a whole 
truth. It is sometimes well to think along while before 
acting, and though procrastination may rob us of time, 
the loss can be borne if delay has brought some com- 
pensating advantage. The fact is that men should 
act promptly only after mature consideration, when 
they have clearly made up their minds what to do. 
The impulsive people who act without’ thinking are 
sometimes praised for their promptness and com- 
mended because they do not procrastinate, but some 
day they make a grave mistake because they were 
too prompt in action, and then they are censured. 

The procrastination that is the thief of time is the 
delay to act when the proper time has come, not the 
delay that awaits opportunity. Some one has para- 
phrased an old proverb so as to make it read, “ Never 
do to-day what you can put off until to-morrow,” and 
there is reason, as well as wit, in the saying. Its 
value, like that of other sayings, lies (as Captain 
Cuttle says) in the application. There are times 
when one should not put off till to-morrow what can 
be done to-day, but just as truly there are times 
when one should not do to-day what can without in- 
jury to any one be postponed. The delay allows 
time for reflection and’ for a change of conditions. 
One of the circumstances under which delay becomes 
a virtue is where the feelings have been greatly out- 
raged, and where instant action is sure to be more 
under the control of the emotions than of the reason. 
The wise man governs himself, but he becomes a 
mere machine if he does so by suppression of his 
feelings and emotions. Keeping these as sensitive 
and fresh in age as in youth, he whogoverns himself 
wisely does not allow them to control his actions, 
but waits until they have ceased to influence him 
and reason can resume her sway. Who bas not ex- 
perienced the advantage to be derived from leaving 
a letter unmailed until time gives opportunity for 
cool revision? Who has not experienced the evil 
results of a hasty word or a hasty action? The de- 
lays that are dangerous arise from conditions where 
the right course of action is plain. The procrastina- 
tion that steals nothing of worth is that which gives 
time for deliberate thought not swayed by emotion 
or passion. Proverbs are epigrammatic condensa- 
tions of sound thought, but if taken literally they 
are not safe guides. Their office is to furnish the 
subjects for further thought before they are applied. 
—Baltimore Sun. 

Nong can be ministers of Christ Jesus but in the 
Eternal Spirit which was before the Scriptures were 
given forth: for if they have not His spirit they are 
none of His.— George Foz. 





